But anxiety was almost forgotten in the quiet
warmth of my first love-affair, innocent and happy.
I was going for a call with Aunt Elizabeth when she
stopped outside a fifteenth-century half-timbered house
and cried over the garden wall. The house belonged
to another family of my cousins, and it was Alec, their
elder son, who answered the call. Clearer to me than
any tangible picture is the image of him as he stood for
a moment framed, fair-haired and smiling, in the door
of the summer-house studio which he and his brother
shared. He wore an open-necked tennis shirt, an open
book dangled from one careless hand. Had his face
been more intent you would have compared it at once
with the famous portrait of Rupert Brooke. He hailed
my aunt in a voice of nonchalant gaiety, and his eyes
wandered with interest to me. I had never seen a
yopng man like him before. We knew at once, with-
out saying a word, that we liked each other.
After that first meeting, I was in and out of the
house continually. Alec, who was lame in one leg
from an accident he had suffered as a boy, was at Cam-
bridge. His lameness only made him more romantic
to me. On the walls of the studio hung pairs of oars
belonging to his brother, and unframed charcoal
sketches precariously held by drawing-pins: the fur-
niture consisted of a large settee, a writing-desk and
an easel, for both the brothers wrote poetry and painted.
The papers on the desk were kept in place by a long-
tubed hookah, its bowl filled with rose-water, and one
corner of the room was fitted up, with lamps and a
porcelain image, as a miniature Buddhist shrine. Alec
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